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Religion and Social Case Work 


The relation of religion and of the church to social 
problems and social work is the subject of intermittent 
discussion and often of controversy. There is reason to 
think at the present moment that the most illuminating 
contributions to the subject are coming from the side of 
the social workers. The tendency to regard problems of 
social case work as preeminently problems of personality 
study and adjustment is one of the significant tendencies 
in present social thought and practice. In this connection 
two articles in The Family for December are especially 
noteworthy. 

Lucille Corbett of the Columbus, Ohio, Family Service 

ociety says in an article on “Spiritual Factors in Case 

ork” that the great interest in religion today offers a 
challenge and an opportunity to the social case worker. 


She believes case workers have, “as a group, but half- 
heartedly risen to the challenge and but dimly sensed the 


opportunity.” This is due, Miss Corbett thinks, to the 
fact that “the field of spiritual experience seems a vast, 
uncharted sea,” to a natural diffidence in such matters and 
to the pressure of the client’s physical needs. 

Case workers, says Miss Corbett, have frequently not 
made the best use of the opportunity offered by the church 
for spiritual development. Frequently the individual’s 
choice of a church connection is made merely because the 
church is conveniently situated, the minister is “coopera- 
tive” or it is particularly generous in giving material re- 
lief. “The handling of so delicate a situation as the 
fostering of ties between an individual and his church 
requires the utmost discernment and skill.” 

Miss Corbett recognizes that the church has often failed 

0 give spiritual help and has sometimes spoiled the case 
; Gere: plans through lack of knowledge of the situation. 

he author feels, however, that this is often the fault of 
the case worker who has not provided the church worker 
with adequate information. “The problem of establishing 
a vital connection between the client and his church is 
largely one of securing a better understanding on the part 
of the case worker of what the church has to offer and 
of preparing both the church and the client for this con- 
tact so that the relationship will be mutually helpful.” 

Miss Corbett believes that spiritual factors in case work 
should also be considered in a much wider sense than the 
relation of case work to the church. “All true case work 
is spiritual,” she says, “ ‘ case work ... 
has its beginning in this meeting of mind with mind. The 
development of personality would be impossible without 
this vital contact.” 

Case work, Miss Corbett considers “the mutual sharing 
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of a creative, spiritual experience between the client and 
the worker” which develops both the client and the case 
worker. The case worker needs to know the facts of 
science but she needs also the religious interpretation of 
those facts. 

In another article in the same issue Margaret Bailey 
presents a study of the relation of the family welfare 
society to the church in a congested district of Cleveland, 
Ohio. In this section the population is about equally 
divided between colored, foreign-born and American-born 
whites. “On the one side fifty-eight Christian churches ; 
on the other a large heterogeneous group of people so 


_ urgently in need of social treatment as to have come to 


the attention of a family welfare agency.” 

Miss Bailey describes the church’s attitude, as reflected 
vy the priests and pastors, thus: “The priests and pastors 
interviewed would define their contributions in various 
ways—consolation, forgiveness, a better way of living, 
salvation from sin and death. Some of the priests believe 
the church should help its members solve their problems, 
give them material assistance and advice, and consult 
when necessary with other social agencies. Others ‘ 
seem indifferent. One priest frankly states that he has no 
patience with nor interest in ‘sinful’ people.” 

Referring to the clients themselves, Miss Bailey says: 
“What do they want from the church? There is no one an- 
swer, of course. A few want only material help. One case 
record states naively: ‘Mr. B. likes St. John’s because 
they give him more.’ Another very small group wants 
comfort, inspiration, and moral strength—and receives it. 
For instance, an old Catholic couple, clean, honest Slavic 
people, devoted to each other and each anxious about the 
other’s failing health, in poverty and utter loneliness, are 
sustained, according to the record, by ‘a simple faith in 
the Unseen.’ A large proportion of the clients, if one 
may judge not only from the histories but from personal 
contact, are rather indifferent and seem to believe that 
the church has little to give them except the blessing of a 
child at baptism, the sanction of marriage, and the conduct 
of funerals. . . Others undoubtedly go as a matter 
of habit and the church means practically nothing in their 
lives.” 

Miss Bailey has studied a hundred case records from 
this district for information regarding the relations of 
client and church. Of these cases she says: “Here if 
anywhere are people who need what the church can give.” 
Yet the records show that in very few cases was there 
an investigation of the client’s religious life sufficient for 
any treatment in this connection. In only two cases was 
there any attempt to work out a plan of treatment with 
the cooperation of the church. 
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The author considers that the district needs “(1) A 
social worker who will do his own part of the job before 
he begins to accuse the church of inefficiency. < 
(2) More leaders in the church who will be willing to 
listen to the social worker’s appeal when it does come and 
cooperate with him in reclaiming and developing person- 
ality by making their own peculiar contribution.” 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


1. 

Several bills providing for action by the government in 
the coal strike have been introduced in Congress. The 
Somers resolution (H. Con. Res. 5) proposes the creation 
of a joint committee on the mediation of the coal strike 
to be composed of three United States senators and three 
members of the House of Representatives. This com- 
mittee would be authorized to call a conference of the 
anthracite operators and miners and endeavor to settle 
the strike. Senator Copeland has introduced several pro- 
posals. One (S. J. Res. 42) would empower the Presi- 
dent to supervise, take control of, or operate any anthra- 
cite mines during the present strike. This control might 
not extend beyond June 1, 1928. The President would 
be empowered to fix the price of anthracite coal at the 
mines, to fix the wages of miners, and to designate the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as federal fuel dis- 
tributor with responsibility for the transportation and 
distribution of coal. Compensation to the operators 
would be fixed by the President, with provision that 
operators dissatisfied with the compensation might sue 
the United States. The bill carries with it an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000. Senator Copeland tried to secure 
consideration of this bill on February 5, but the Senate 
refused. On February 6 he asked for consideration of 
another proposal (S. Res. 134) that the President should 
be requested to invite the committee of operators and 
miners to the White House to urge upon them the impor- 
tance of an immediate settlement of the strike. On Febru- 
ary 9 the Senate passed this resolution modified to permit 
the President to offer the invitation “at such time as he 
thinks best.” 

On February 6 Senator Robinson introduced a bill to 
create a board of industrial adjustments (S. 3029). The 
board created by this bill would consist of the Secretaries 
of Labor and Commerce, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Mines, and two representatives of the public to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The President would have 
power to convene this board whenever there was a serious 
emergency in the production or distribution of anthracite 
coal. The board would have power to conciliate, encour- 
age arbitration, investigate the causes of the emergency, 
discover the facts and recommend methods for removing 
the causes of the emergency, investigate the practices of 
coal dealers and recommend measures to protect con- 
sumers. Both the Treadway bill (H. R. 3980) and the 
Boylan measure (H. R. 7560) would authorize the Presi- 
dent to take over and operate the coal mines in a national 
emergency. Still more drastic is the Berger resolution 
(H. J. Res. 116) which calls for the permanent national- 
ization of the mines. 

2. RAILROADS 


The new bill (Watson S. 2306-Parker H. R. 7180) 
“to provide for the prompt disposition of disputes between 
carriers and their employes” is being urged both by the 
railroads and the railway employes’ unions. The Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives voted in favor of the new 
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plan by a very large majority at its meeting, December 
21, 1925. At the hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce in January the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was the main opponent of the new 
plan (Labor, January 23, 1926). This measure supersedes 
the Howell-Barkley bill which was introduced in the last 
Congress. 

According to this bill the Railway Labor Board would 
be replaced by adjustment boards and a board of media- 
tion. The bill declares that it is the duty of the carriers 
and their employes to exert “every reasonable effort” to 
make and keep agreements regarding wages, rules and 
working conditions. All disputes would be first con- 
sidered in conference between representatives of the 
carrier and the employes concerned. Representative 
would be selected by each party without interference, in- 
fluence or coercion exercised by either party over the 
organization or designation of representatives by the other. 
It would be the duty of the representatives of each party 
to a dispute arising out of grievances or the interpretation 
of agreements concerning wages, rules or working condi- 
tions to agree upon a place for conference. Boards of 
adjustment, in which both parties would be equally rep- 
resented, would be created by agreements between a car- 
rier and its employes, a group of carriers, or the carriers 
as a whole and their employes. The written agreement es- 
tablishing these boards would provide that disputes caused 
by grievances or the application of agreements which can- 
not be settled in the usual manner should be referred to 
the adjustment board by either or both parties, with “a 


would also provide that the parties might be heard i 
person, by counsel, or by other representative as the 
choose ; that adjustment boards should if possible decide 
all disputes promptly ; that notice of all hearings should be 
given to the employes and carriers involved ; that decisions 
of adjustment boards should be “final and binding on both 
parties”; etc. These provisions would not prohibit agree- 
ment between a carrier and its employes to establish other 
methods for settling disputes. 

The members of the board of mediation would be ap- 
pointed by the President at a salary of $12,000 a year. 
No one employed or otherwise interested in any organiza- 
tion of employes or any railroad would be eligible for 
service on the mediation board. Either party could re- 
quest the services of the mediation board or it could offer 
its services in the following cases: a dispute arising out 
of grievances, or the interpretation of agreements regard- 
ing wages, rules, or working conditions not settled by 
conference of the parties or by. the adjustment board; a 
dispute which was not settled in conference regardin 
changes in wages, rules, or working conditions ; any othe 
dispute not settled in conference. The board of media- 
tion would endeavor to bring the parties to an agreement 
by mediation. If unsuccessful the board would then en- 
deavor to persuade them to submit to arbitration. In 
controversies over the meaning of an agreement either 
party could apply to the board of mediation for an inter- 
pretation of the agreement. After hearing both sides the 
board would give its interpretation within thirty days. 
In the arbitration of disputes it would be the duty of the 
board of mediation to name the remaining arbitrators if 
the arbitrators chosen by the parties fail to agree on 
the remaining members; to appoint only arbitrators who 
would be “wholly disinterested in the controversy . 
and impartial and without bias”; to notify in writing the 
arbitrators selected by each party; to arrange for the 
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reconvening of the arbitrators, upon request of either 
party, to settle a controversy as to the meaning of an 
award. 

Railroads and representatives of employes would be 
required to give at least thirty days written notice of 
changes regarding wages, rules or working conditions. 
Such changes could not be made until conferences had 
been held or the board of mediation had acted (if its 
services had been requested). 

Controversies not settled in conference or by the ad- 
justment board or the board of mediation might be sub- 
mitted to arbitration if the parties should agree but refusal 
to arbitrate could not be “construed as a violation of any 

1 obligation.” The board of arbitration would be 
nd to give both parties “a full and fair hearing” with 
rtunity to present evidence and to be represented by 
counsel or in such manner as they choose. The agreement 
to arbitrate would be in writing and would state the ques- 
tions for consideration. The arbitrators’ award would be 
final and binding on both parties. Provision would be 
made, however, for impeachment of the award if the 
award did not conform to the requirements of the act, if 
the award did not conform to the stipulations of the agree- 
ment to arbitrate, if a member of the board of arbitration 
or a party to the arbitration were guilty of fraud or 
corruption. 

A particularly important clause in this bill provides 

that nothing in it shall be interpreted “to require an indi- 
vidual employe to render labor or service without his 
consent” nor to make it an illegal act for an employe to 
uit his work. It would also forbid the issuance of in- 
Geen to compel the performance of such labor without 
e consent of the employe concerned. 
Finally the bill would provide for the appointment by 
the President of a fact-finding agency to investigate con- 
ditions in cases where the machinery provided in the bill 
fails and a serious strike is threatened. 


Ethical Trends in German Thought 


An unusual treatise, which seems to merit extended 
quotation, on the development of ethical problems in Ger- 
man thought since the war, is published as the leading 
article in the International Journal of Ethics for January 
(translated by E. A. Burtt, University of Chicago). The 
author, Bruno Bauch, University of Jena, shows how in 
Germany philosophy and life have come together in a 
special way in recent years, in the growth of interest in 
problems of personality and life. He undertakes, in his 
own words, to give to American readers “a general picture 

the state of our ethical activity.” Of more than ordi- 

ry interest to the student of ethics are the following 
sentences: “So it is actually and primarily political life 
which has set new problems for the most recent develop- 
ment of ethics in Germany. The general public conscious- 
ness in Germany has been forced to observe in the concrete 
facts of politics too sharp a contrast between politics 
and ethics to be passed by carelessly and easily. The 
political treatment which Germany experienced through 
the forced settlement at Versailles, the lie involved in 
loading upon her the entire and sole guilt for the war, 
and many other things besides, stand in such sharp con- 
tradiction to the demands and commands of ethics, that 
this very contradiction necessarily stimulated our minds 
to make of the relation between politics and ethics a prob- 
lem. The challenge is generally felt to view politics and 
ethics no longer merely as contrasts, but to win a positive 
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relation between them, to ethicize politics, place it on an 
ethical foundation. Whoever has read German news- 
papers attentively during recent years must have noticed 
in them that an infinite amount of writing has been done 
not only against the Versailles Treaty and the lie about 
the guilt of the war, but also on the peace and reconcilia- 
tion of peoples. Of course for the most part the pur- 
pose in such efforts was very much better than the re- 
sult. . It can be appreciated that we in Germany 
have likewise taken under ethical-political points of view 
a position on such questions as those of the pros and cons 
of pacifism, of the ethical meaning of a political con- 
stitution, whether republic, democracy, monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, etc. It will be as easily intelligible that opinions 
on these matters in detail are very diverse. . . . 

“What Kant viewed as the proper end of the state, in 
which point his great successors such as Fichte and Hegel 
were in essential harmony with him, has again become the 
vital crux of ethical discussion on the problem of the 
state in our time, and thus reveals once more the con- 
tinuity of present work in ethics with the tradition of 
German idealism. However impossible it is, as noted, to 
enter upon details here because of the limited scope of 
this essay, yet at least the principal thought must be clearly 
emphasized ; viz., that from the ethical point of view it is 
the meaning and goal of the state to develop and cultivate 
its members within the community for freedom and for 
an intelligent vocation in the service of the community, 
so that everyone will be able to work out within the polit- 
ical unit to which he belongs a meaning and value for his 
life in its individuality and in its contribution to the com- 
munity. Since it is the duty of every member of the 
political community as a personality to work out for him- 
self meaning and value in life, every personality within 
the community has a right to the opportunity of fulfilling 
this duty, and to a guaranty of freedom in the state for 
such fulfilment of duty through governmental control of 
the community life.” 

Emphasis is placed upon the relation of freedom to 
compulsion and upon the nature and function of force. 
Compulsion is held to be something other than contradic- 
tory to freedom. 

“Law, with its compulsory obligation, is therefore no 
compulsion against freedom but against subjective caprice, 
which it limits directly in the service of freedom. Hence 
it is by law alone that the life of the community can be 
ruled in the interest of ethical values. 

“For the ethical meaning of political life this is of far- 
reaching significance. Just on this problem, too, much 
emphasis is placed in the ethical work of our time. 4 
All rightful government of community life is thus only 
expressed and realized through the state in so far as it 
possesses the force necessary to control social life in 
accordance with right and hence justly. Force is there- 
fore inseparable from the ethical meaning of the state. 
But however important force is for the state, nevertheless 
it is never its final and highest end. It can only be a 
means to the end of the social regulation of the state. It 
must derive its justification solely from the idea of right, 
as the latter must derive its justification from the idea of 
duty.” 

Attention is given also to the ethical significance of 
nationality and of humanity. “It is no accident, but fol- 
lows in close actual and necessary connection with the 
political events of the last decade, that ethics in Germany 
has applied itself with especial energy to these problems 
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too. In fact it was not possible to leave them in the hands 
of political thinkers alone. Ethics too must give them 
her interest, for it is above all in this field, of course, that 
the realm of ethical values gains its concrete form. . . . 
The nation is the most concrete form which community 
life gains historically. In it alone does the individual 
citizen discover concrete tasks, purposes, and duties for 
which he has to work in order to fulfil his end in the com- 
munity and in order that the community as a whole shall 
itself realize its end.” 

Again the author says: “As the totality of all tasks 
which grow out of these objective ethical values which 
give meaning and content to human life, humanity itself 
looms up as the international goal for all peoples and 
nations that find themselves called and equipped to work 
together in the intellectual and spiritual life. 
Without the concrete historical form of nationality 
humanity would be and remain an empty name, a mere 
abstraction. It is in the relation of people to people that 
it has a vital, historical life. But there is no relation 
of people to people without a vigorous nationality, with- 
out nations themselves—no inter nationes without naiiwnes 
ipsae. Thus, however supernational ethical values are, 
their concrete realization and representation is always and 
only possible in history, and in the history of the culture 
of intellectually independent and original peoples.” 

With reference to the relation of the intellectual and 
the economic life, the writer says: “For Germany this 
relation has, of course, gained a quite unusual importance. 
I do not need to say much about it in general. I might 
only indicate briefly along two lines the way in which we 
in ethics view the problem. One point concerns the rela- 
tive rank of intellectual life and economic life in their 
relation to each other, the other concerns the organic con- 
nection between intellectual endeavor and economic en- 
deavor. It was just the dominance of economic interests 
over intellectual interests in all countries of the earth and 
particularly in the field of politics, which led to the 
catastrophe that has certainly fallen upon Germany most 
heavily, but which—to make this clear we need only think 
of materialistic Marxism and Bolshevism with their 
dangers for the whole world—can lead to the darkest and 
most woeful doom for all lands and nations if politicians 
do not before it is too late gain an ethical point of view, 
such as would yield to intellectual interests, in truth and 
in deed, not alone with fine phrases, preeminence over 
economic interests. Life itself has taught us this in Ger- 
many with peculiar emphasis. And we have tried to. give 
this lesson a consistent basis in the ethics of our time.” 


The Princeton Conference 


The New Student for January 6 carries a symposium 
on the National Federation of American Students which 
grew out of a conference held at Princeton December 11- 
12, 1925. This organization is another expression of the 
seriousness with which college youth is considering national 
and international affairs. Lewis Fox, President of the 
Federation, discusses the purposes of the group, President 
MacCracken of Vassar College presents a program, and 
Norman Thomas of the League for Industrial Democracy 
writes concerning the opportunities for service which are 
before this Federation. 

Each of these writers feels that the most absorbing 
problems are national and international and hopes to pro- 
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mote understanding by (1) establishing fellowships in 
European colleges, (2) making the Federation a clearing 
house for information on student conditions abroad andj 
on fellowships both at home and abroad, and (3) provid-j 
ing some means whereby it will be possible to secure 
speakers who are competent to inform student groups on 
national and international problems. They express the 
hope also that students may, through cooperation with 
their faculties, go far in vitalizing the curriculum, that 
athletics may be rescued from commercialism and that an 
intelligent student opinion on matters of immediate con- 
cern to themselves may be developed. 

President MacCracken points out that the United States j 
alone among the great nations has had no national uniong 
of students. “The intellectual inertia of American sud 
life, the direct result of administrative paternalism, is 
responsible for this deplorable situation. The Princeton 


’ Conference has taken a great step forward in the interest 


of students in beginning a study of this problem.” 


Is Open Diplomacy Possible? 


Walter Lippman, editor of the New York World, makes} 
some interesting comments on the Senate’s power in 
foreign relations, in his article on Senator Borah in the} 
January Foreign Affairs. Mr. Lippman says that Senator 
Borah is “trying to turn the treaty-making powers of the 
Senate into the means to a very open popular diplomacy.” J 
This attempt Mr. Lippmann considers particularly inter- 
esting since, in his opinion, it is no longer possible “for 
diplomacy to be in the sole keeping of the state.” The 


phrase of the Constitution, “with the advice and consegi¥ 
of the Senate,” is so vague as to leave room for arg 
workable agreement. The real difficulty in the situation, J 


according to Mr. Lippman, is that “large bodies of menj 
cannot conduct a negotiation or initiate a policy.” Though 

Congress has the power to declare war and to appropriate 

money to carry out international obligations, the President} 
has practically the power to force Congress to declare 

war. “It is nearer the truth to say that Congress has a 

theoretical right to decide whether a war which has already 

begun shall be continued. But Congress has no power} 
to say how long the war shall be continued. For the 

President can make an armistice when he chooses.” 

The Senate’s power over treaties is equally elusive, 
according to Mr. Lippman. The President can make} 


decisions which do not have to be submitted to the Senate, J 


through gentlemen’s agreements, exchanges of notes, etc. § 
Even the Senate’s power to accept or reject a treaty is 
not very effective because “the power of interpretation 
and administration remains with the Executive.” | 


Mr. Lippmann believes that the Senate cannot exercig | 
any continuous control over foreign relations. Popularg 


control of diplomacy is impossible until the relations be- 


tween great states are “reduced to established law and a 
formal, orderly, leisurely procedure. . . .” Open 
diplomacy, concludes Mr. Lippmann, “is suited only to al 
pacific world in which there are no dangerous decisions} 


to be made, in which any question can be debated and4 
bungled without fatal damage in the rough and tumble§ 
of legislatures and elections. The internal peace of thel 
United States is so profound that the methods of Congress § 


are at the worst an inconvenience. But the peace of the} 


world is so fragile that these same methods would convulse i 


it in an unending agitation.” 
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